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question of Parliament and King. Of the endless
factions into which his own party was splitting he
appears to have had but little understanding, except in
so far as they led to insubordination in the army.
Against a Eoyalist enemy he had been sent to Scotland,
and he saw a Eoyalist enemy at the bottom of every
trouble.

Indeed it was at this time that he seems to have been
first getting into that nervous and irritable state with
regard to the King and his affairs from which he was
never safe till Charles was on his throne. He was
perfectly contented where he was. As the military
governor of a conquered kingdom, he had reached the
highest ambition of a soldier of fortune. He was now
getting on for, fifty, and desired nothing so much as
to quietly enjoy his position with his wife and children,
to whom he was devoted. Indeed, the death of George,
the baby, about this time seems to have upset him more
than all the difficulties of his office together. But his
friends would not leave him in peace.

Eager to propitiate the Scots, he kept open house at
Dalkeith, and through the influence of the Countess of
Buccleuch the nobility began to accept his hospitality.
They soon came to have a liking for the kindly general.
He received them indeed so cordially, and seemed so
anxious to be on good terms with them, that there is no
doubt some of them began to see in the simple-minded
soldier a possible instrument for the revival of their
party. Early in November, 1655, he had intercepted two
autograph letters from the king, one addressed to "2,"
whom he knew to be Lord Glencairn; the other to " T,"
a cypher he did not understand. The letter, however,e tranquil life at Dalkeith, and that was Irish wars had learnt when          l>,
